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was the reader. A stocky little fellow 
with mouse-brown hair and the eyes of 
a day-old calf, Voznesensky stumbled 
onstage like a lost delivery boy. Yet 
as he stood before the microphone, he 
swelled as though a mighty wind had 
rushed into him. His eyes blazed, his 
arms flung wide, and out of his small 
body rolled a big dark golden tremolo 
that thundered in the theater like a 
Kyrie of medieval Kiev. 

Like the voice, the verse is direct, 
fervent, fresh, almost childishly naive. 
Some of it is tenderly lyrical; much of 
it is vehemently public poetry, poetry 
for the microphone. The imagery and 
language are startling, precise, modern. 
“Behind an airplane,” he writes, “the 
sound trailed/ Rectangular, like a barge 
behind a tug.” And again: “Radio-like, 
my cat lies curled/ With his green eye 
tuned to the world.” 

A Foot on the Gas. Strong images 
refract strong emotions. Voznesensky is 
wildly excited by “godless/ baseball- 
crazy/ gasoline-hazy/ America!” A pas- 
sionate patriot, he is also a ferocious 
critic of Communism. In a horrendous 
,poem printed in 1963, he likens the re- 
lation between the Russians and their rul- 
ers to that between Peter the Great and 
one of his mistresses. Having cut off the 
poor wench’s head, the czar snatched it 
up again by the hair and then, accord- 
ing to eyewitnesses, kissed the bloody 
carrion passionately on the lips. Un- 
like Evtushenko, however, Voznesensky 
is not primarily a political poet. He is 
concerned with politics because he is 
concerned with the suffering it causes, 
but he clearly comprehends that not all 
suffering is politically produced. In one 
of his most dreadful and beautiful 
poems he describes how 
Someone is beating a woman. 

Century on century, no end to this. 
That’s life, you say. Are you telling me? 
There are no religions, 

no revelations. 

There are women. 

A nd the stars? Rattling in the sky 
Like raindrops against black glass. 
Plunging down, 

they cool 

Her grief-fevered forehead. 

Is there nothing beyond the stars, 
above the self? Voznesensky is not sure. 
He often writes like a Western existen- 
tialist: “We were not born to survive, 
alas,/ But to step on the gas.” And 
again: “If you live, you burn.” But in 
some of his finest poems he leaps spec- 
tacularly into transcendence and, in lines 
that are metaphysical if not directly re- 
ligious, gropes toward a God he can- 
not quite experience. 

The bullet that punctuated Pushkin . . . 
Zinged on a whistling trajectory to 
posterity! 

There was no full stop. It was all a 
beginning . . . 

No death. No final dot. 

Our sentence in nature has no period. 
We shall be deathless. 

And that’s my point! 
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A Peculiar Passion 

CHINESE FOOTBINDING by Howard S. 
Levy. 352 pages. Rawls. $10. 

A forest maiden of Indian legend had 
tiny faun feet that left footprints in the 
form of lotus blossoms. A 10th century 
emperor of China, delighted by the tale, 
commanded one of his concubines to 
bind her feet in a faunlike configuration 
and dance among the petals of a giant 
golden lotus. The emperor’s concubine, 
if Chinese tradition is correct, was the 
Judas deer who led millions of Chinese 
women down a thousand-year trail of 
torture. The cruel custom of footbind- 
ing spread rapidly from court to com- 
mons, and continued unabated until Sun 
Yat-sen’s revolution of 191 1. After that, 
it disappeared so rapidly that no West- 
ern sociologist investigated a practice 




FEET FIRST IN OLD CHINA 
Monkey bones for the Judas deer. 



that exemplified a sadomasochistic cast 
of character and civilization and illus- 
trated more drastically than the Ubangi 
lip what monstrous things a woman will 
do to make herself attractive. 

The Advantages. All available facts 
about footbinding are presented by 
Howard Levy, an eminent U.S. sino- 
logue, in the first history of the subject 
printed in the West. The' bound foot, 
says Levy, was both a means of hob- 
bling women and an emblem of con- 
spicuous leisure. Only a man of means, 
the Chinese thought, could afford a wife 
so badly crippled that she could hardly 
walk. Yet the principal appeal of the 
practice may come as a shock to West- 
erners. Levy states flatly that footbind- 
ing survived, despite its anatomical and 
emotional horrors, because the Chinese 
for more than a thousand years were a 
nation of foot fetishists who adored the 
pedicule with a peculiar passion. 

Binding usually began when a girl 
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A Hartford Agent 
Fd never seen before 
gave me overnight 
service 400 miles 
from home. 



He was a complete stranger. But after my 
accident late at night, he found me a 
place to stay. And had my car repaired 
by the next morning. The man was a 
Hartford Agent. 

Your Hartford Agent does more than he 
really has to do. 
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was five years old. Her feet, softened in 
a broth of monkey bones, were com- 
pressed in a bandage two inches wide 
and ten feet long. The four lesser toes 
were folded back under the sole, and 
the front of the foot was drawn back 
toward the heel until the instep col- 
lapsed upward into a grotesque ball of 
bone. The process sometimes required 
four years to complete, and during all 
that time the foot suppurated and the 
girl lived in punishing pain. Sometimes 
a child died of gangrene or blood poi- 
soning. At last, the foot was reduced to 
what foot fanciers called a “golden lo- 
tus” — a pale grub of flesh about four 
inches long, less than an inch wide, and 
arched “like a lady’s eyebrow.” 

The lotus’ size made balance precari- 
ous, and its tenderness made walking 
painful. The withering of the foot 
caused a withering of the calf and some- 
times dangerously distorted the curve of 
the spine and the position of vital or-r 
gans. The Chinese believed, however, 
that by shifting muscular strain from 
the lower leg | to the hip region, the 
process considerably increased the size 
of a woman’s thighs and buttocks and 
permanently Strengthened the pelvic 
muscles, alterations much appreciated 
by Chinese men. 

And the Shoe. The object of supreme 
adoration was the bound foot itself. It 
was caressed with an intensity and in- 
genuity that often make this volume 
read like a Chinese Kinsey report. The 
cult of the lotus inspired a corollary cult 
of the shoe. Many a young man slept 
with a slipper that belonged to his be- 
loved — indeed, an elderly Chinese am- 
bassador to Moscow made no secret of 
the fact that he carried a trunk of tiny 
shoes and, as Levy puts it, “privately 
amused himself with them.” 

To separate the Chinese from such 
dubious delights, Sun Yat-sen and his 
followers included abolition of footbind- 
ing in a portmanteau program of femi- 
nine emancipation. Even then, millions 
of women obdurately refused to un- 
bind — and not only because letting the 
feet out was almost as painful as bind- 
ing them up. They simply feared that if 
they lost the lotus they would lose their 
man. As it turned out, most men were 
secretly pleased to have a wife who 
could also stand up and do housework. 

Minor Masterpiece 

A VOICE THROUGH A CLOUD by Den- 
ton Welch. 254 pages. University of Tex- 
as. $3.75. 

Literature was conscious of no loss 
when Britain’s Denton Welch died in 
1948' at the age of 33. A gaunt, gifted 
art student, he had been invalided at 
20 when a motorist crashed into his 
bicycle, fracturing his spine. Often un- 
able to paint, scarcely able to walk, he 
took up his pen and wrote two books 
of stories, two fictionalized autobiogra- 
phies of boyhood, a lengthy journal and 
this brilliant, terrible novel. Published 
in England in 1950, it received scant 



attention; but critics have recently rec- 
ognized Welch’s memoir as a minor 
masterpiece, and it has now been pub- 
lished in the U.S. for the first time. 

The book was written largely during 
the final racking months before Welch’s 
heart gave out. Echoing his own trage- 
dy, it is a lyric, rebellious plaint of pain, 
fear and despair. 

The accident itself is described in 
forceful, fearsome terms. “I heard a 
voice through a great cloud of agony 
and sickness,” writes Welch. “The voice 
was asking questions. It seemed to be 
opening and closing like a concertina. 
The words were loud, as the swelling 
notes of an organ, then they melted to 
the tiniest wiry tinkle of water in a 
glass. I knew that I was lying on my 
back on the grass. I could feel the shiny 
blades on my neck. Bright little points 
glittered all down the front of the liquid 
man kneeling beside me. I knew at 
once that he was a policeman, and I 
thought he was performing some ritual 




DENTON WELCH (SELF-PORTRAIT) 
Plaint of pain , fear and despair. 



operation on me. There was a confu- 
sion in my mind between being brought 
to life — forceps, navel-cords, midwives 
— and being put to death- — ropes, axes 
and black masks; but whatever it was 
that was happening, I felt that all men 
came to this at last.” 

What Welch’s protagonist comes to, 
first of all, is the noisy antiseptic in- 
dignity of life in a hospital ward. Pa- 
tients are frenzied or conniving; doctors 
hearty and indifferent. Drifting in and 
out of fantasies, he plods a painful path 
from demi-death to limited life. Welch’s 
perceptions are keen, and his imagery 
probes reality like a scalpel. A nurse’s 
face “gained an unreal nutcracker se- 
verity from the curve and compression 
of her nose and lips. It was as if a heavy 
weight on her head had crumpled the 
features underneath.” Railroad tracks, 
“like never-ending stilettos, seemed to 
pierce into the grey, veined, bulging 
heart of the future.” From his sickbed, 
Denton Welch saw life with the poign- 
ant clarity of a man seeing it for the 
last time. 
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